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the yards after he had been two days dead, and
told him to be away with him to the lighthouse,
and haunt that; and there he is far out to sea still,
sir. Mrs. G------was that mad about it she dis-
missed the boy."

Six months later Yeats notes the forth-
coming appearance of Jeremiah Curtin'r
Irish Myths and Folk-Lore, some of whose
advance sheets Little, Brown and Com-
pany had sent him from Boston. Of this
Yeats expects much. In Curtin's intro-
duction he finds as much science as he had
in Campbell and more imagination; his
book "promises to be the most careful
and scientific work on Irish folk-lore yet
published/' Yeats promises a full review
of this book in The Pilot, but if he ever
sent this in, I have not been able to find it.

In the same letter in which Yeats men-
tions Curtin, he glances at Lady Wilde's
second book of Irish folk-lore, Ancient
Cures, Charms, and Usages of Ireland. He
has as yet had time to do no more than
turn the pages of the proverbs at the end.
Some of these he quotes, and we can see
one of them, "The lake is not encumbered
by its swan; nor the steed by its bridle;